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REFLECTIONS ON A 
FORMER DEITY 

Frank Otto Gatell 

Robert F. Dalzell, Jr. Daniel Webster and the Trial of American 
Nationalism, 1843-1852. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1973. xv + 363 
pp. Notes, bibliography, and index. $8.95. 

Sydney Nathans. Daniel Webster and Jacksonian Democracy. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973. xii + 249 pp. Bibliographical 
essay and index. $10.50. 

Daniel Webster's sufferings, though many, did not include neglect. 
Contemporaries adored or disparaged him, and several generations of 
historians have followed suit. Many memoirs containing Webster 
reminiscences, and a two-volume life and letters by G. T. Curtis, appeared 
in the quarter Century after Webster's death. Webster's Works appeared in 
1903, in an appropriately impressive twenty volumes. Such publications 
embodied turn-of-the-century America's view of Webster: a man of 
massive intellect, far-seeing vision, and irreproachable patriotism— in short, 
a giant among other American giants. In 1930, Claude M. Feuss 
contributed another two-volume biography. Though not an adulatory 
work, it put the capstone on the Webster monument. 

The ascendancy of a progressive-liberal school of historiography (one 
which all but posited a one-to-one relationship between Jacksonianism 
and reformist democracy) inevitably resulted in works which adopted less 
hortatory views of Webster's rhetoric and world view, and which 
questioned his political principles and personal ethics. Progressive 
historians— from Frederick Jackson Turner, to Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., to 
Richard N. Current— proclaimed or implied that the godlike Daniel was 
dead. "My retainer has not been refreshed, ,, rather than "Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable, ,, became the stock Webster 
phrase. The statesman had been forced to make room for the 
self-interested politician. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the unflattering image will never wholly 
erase the previous benign consensus. Not only does historiography contain 
an alternating "for" and "against" (to employ Geyl's title on writings 
about Napoleon), but Webster did possess talents which will continue to 
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draw historians toward his career, though no longer with assurances as to 
the results. Also, the Job of understanding Webster (assuming that 
additional knowledge leads to understanding) has lately been made easier. 
Charles M. Wiltse heads a project at Dartmouth which has already put 
Webster's papers on microfilm, and which will soon Start publishing a 
selective edition of the documents in bound volumes. Two new works 
have just appeared, which taken together constitute a political biography 
of Webster, from Jackson's election in 1828 to Webster's death in 1852. 
Sydney Nathans Covers the period 1828-44, and Robert Dalzell examines 
1843-52, providing a slight overlap for the years of Webster's first tenure 
at the State Department. Each author Stresses the interpretative handle 
identified in the sub-titles— Nathans on political parties, Dalzell on 
nationalism— while chronicling Webster's role in Massachusetts and 
national politics, particularly his misfortunes as a presidential candidate or 
aspirant. 

Nathans labeis Webster the "most prominent skeptic" about political 
parties among antebellum political leaders (p. 1). Whatever the validity of 
ranking Webster first (another Massachusetts man, John Quincy Adams, 
might well deserve the honor), no doubt exists about Webster's distaste 
for organized, systematic "party contest and party strife." Still, one must 
put bread on the table and madeira in the decanter; so between 1828 and 
1845 Webster struggled to understand and to manipulate the new politics. 
He sought survival through partial adaptation, continuing to believe in 
elitist politics, to downplay class conflict, and to stress the Community of 
interest that alone could underpin American nationality (Dalzell's 
particular area of concern). Despite massive amounts of evidence to the 
contrary, and despite the clear perceptions of his senses, Webster hung on 
the creed, well into the 1830s, that a man's public reputation, not his 
party Standing, determined political power. 

Such chimerical notions evaporated in the face of the Jacksonian 
party's refusal to fall apart. Webster did some fudging on party in the 
wake of Jackson's strong anti-Nullification stand, hoping to "obliterate 
old parties— and to form an enduring union of Unionists" (Nathans, p. 
49). (This attempt to bypass established parties in favor of the politics of 
Unionist consensus would later form the final half-chapter of Webster's 
public life, 1850-52, and Dalzell devotes much attention to the effort.) 
Rebuffed by Jackson, and the canny party man, Van Buren, Webster in 
1834 finally went in with the Whigs. He shopped around, relying first on 
northern merchants, then seeking Antimasonic support, but always 
banking on his secure though limited power base, Massachusetts, a 
consistently anti-Jackson State. 

Nathans offers some modified revisionism on the Log Cabin campaign 
of 1840. True, Webster resorted to demagoguery, he challenged any man 
who called him an aristocrat to a fist fight, and he did make that silly 
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apology about his birth in a building made with materials other than logs. 
But in private, Webster lamented the necessity for such unbecoming 
foolishness, and in public he allegedly tried to mix intelligent argument 
about issues in with the bunkum (a contention which Nathans should 
have substantiated more fully). 

The Log Cabin business provides the highlight of Nathans'* study, both 
in exposition and in interpretative significance. Four chapters and an 
epilogue follow on the Harrison and Tyler administrations, and on 
Webster's scramble to get back into the good graces of Massachusetts 
Whigs. "Godlike" or not, the man had to retreat, as parties grew stronger 
than ever. His presidential ambitions feil victim to the need to pay for his 
apostasy. By 1844, Webster had reverted to what he had been in 1828, in 
Nathans's words, "merely a Massachusetts man." 

Webster chafed at being a "mere" anything. Hobbled and almost 
humiliated by party men, fn the late 184<5s heLved again toward the 
politics of nationalism. Such a shift satisfied the requirements of ambition 
and ideology. Dalzell, who began his study as an analysis of the rhetoric of 
Webster's nationalism, uses the Bunker Hill Monument oration of 1843 as 
a take-off point. That day, Webster called for union, not necessarily unity, 
and at the same time encapsulated a definition of American nationalism. 
Such is the claim, yet in Dalzell's account the "definition" of nationalism 
goes little beyond an emotional, almost visceral commitment to Union as 
paramount to such divisive factors as sectional differences or clashing 
economic interests. Though short on analysis, Webster's recurrent plea for 
nationalistic community-of-interest— an extension of the "Massachusetts 
Way" to all of the country— provides a consistent thread in his major 
public appeal from the 1820s on. 

Where Nathans arranged his prime arguments around the presidential 
campaign of 1840, Dalzell concentrates on 1850 and the politics of 
compromise. Did self-interest or interest in the Union prompt the Seventh 
of March Speech, asks Dalzell rhetorically, and answers with another 
question: why not both? Throughout this section, however, disinterested 
unionism gets more attention, and apparently more of the author's 
credence, than overweening ambition. Dalzell readily admits that Webster 
swung no votes in 1850, and that Douglas shepherded the compromise 
bills through Congress, but he holds fast to the symbolic importance of 
Webster's role: people thought of him and Clay as the power brokers; thus 
their Stands, Webster's especially, take on added significance. 

Webster's readoption of the Politics of Union, his role in the 
Compromise of 1850, his presence in the Fillmore cabinet, and his 
support for the Fugitive Slave Law killed him in Massachusetts. 
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"Character is power," Nathans quoted Webster as averring in the 1820s, 
and by the 1850s the Webster described by Dalzell had lost so much in 
"character," or moral fiber, that the final two years of life provided little 
more than blunted dreams, and pain— perhaps mercifully cut short by 
death in the fall of 1852. The dead end of 1844 had been extended to the 
plane of national politics. "Whatever benefits it [Unionism] might bestow 
remained illusive, ,, concludes Dalzell, "precisely because he [Webster] had 
no program to offer beyond simple devotion to the union and obedience 
to the law." In the end "disinterested statesmanship" proved to be no 
politics at all (p. 240). 

Webster's domineering physical presence and his reputation for intellect 
have been commented on often. This Federalist-Whig " Little Giant" seems 
to have worked his magic on Nathans and Dalzell as well. Not that the 
works under review qualify as hagiography; there are too many specific 
criticisms (Nathans on Webster's demagoguery, and Dalzell on Webster's 
ideological fuzziness) for that. Yet Webster seems to bend the basic 
interpretations, and to influence the prose style. 

Both authors sustain Webster on the Northeast boundary settlement of 
1842. Both mention the slush funds collected for Webster among the 
Boston rieh, but do not make much of them. Dalzell, himself, ascribes to 
one such fund-raising effort in aid of Webster's favorite charity as having 
the "merits of humanity and efficiency" (p. 101). And Dalzell makes no 
mention of Washington banker William W. Corcoran's gift of over six 
thousand dollars to Webster in 1850, following the Seventh of March 
speech. Nathans is far "tougher" on the godlike Daniel than Dalzell, aided 
perhaps in achieving a more critical overview by the fact that slavery did 
not dominate national politics in the 1830s, and that during the 
Jackson-Van Buren decade, Webster was an Out politician, not a 
proadministration apologist. 

The books differ in style. Although both authors stumble or glide into 
more Nice-Nellyisms and nineteenth Century forms than necessary, 
Nathans's writing is more straightforward than Dalzell's prose, which 
strives, often clumsily, for literary effects. For example, Webster's 
Compromise speech "became, perforce, an historic occasion" (Dalzell, p. 
177). And is Dalzell jesting when he writes of the " final Solution" to the 
slavery problem? Surely Nathans jokes in referring to Saratoga as a 
summer resort for "New York City's finest" (p. 138), thus conjuring up 
images of blue-shirted members of the NYPD taking "the waters" at the 
Springs. 

The time periods chosen by the authors, exeluding as they do the years 
of the Era of Good Feelings (the period of Webster's rise in Congress, and 
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of his great Supreme Court argumenta), leave a gloomy impression of 
frustration and failure. One looks in vain for significant pieces of 
legislation introduced by Webster during so many years in Congress. One 
looks in vain for the kind of political perceptiveness combined with vision 
that aided the careers of many Whigs— Seward, for example, or Lincoln. 
One looks in vain for a moral response to slavery (not necessarily 
abolitionism), rather than the anti-Southernism of a calculating New 
Englander ready to make intrasectional deals when necessary and 
expedient. One looks for the humanity that Webster privately dismissed as 
pandering to the crowd. Webster believed that all good things should come 
to him. He didn't do badly, given the demanding nature of egalitarian 
politics, and the fragile nature of American nationalism, in his time. 

Professor Gatell, Department of History, University of California, Los 
Angeles, is the author of American Negro Slavery: A Modern Reader (2d 
ed. 1973). 



ELITES AND EQUALITY IN 
ANTEBELLUM AMERICA 

Frederic Cople Jäher 

Edward Pessen. Riches, Class, and Power Before the Civil War. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1973. xv + 378 pp. Illustrations, maps, tables, 
appendixes, bibliography, and index. 

From remote beginning to the present, power, wealth, and Status have 
been unevenly spread among different social strata, and the higher 
echelons have played the key roles in initiating or implementing policies 
that shape the exercise of authority, distribution of resources, levels and 
modes of conflict and cohesion in their own society, and relations with 
other societies. At a time when most social historians are studying the 
common people, it is refreshing to find Edward Pessen concentrating on 
the functions and structure of leading groups in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
Century. Elite studies focus primarily on three problems: identification, 
behavior, and outlook. Riches, Class, and Power Before the Civil War deals 
most successfully with the first issue, makes important contributions to 
the second, and neglects the last phase of such studies. 

Pessen's major theme is that the widely held belief of contemporaries 
and historians that egalitarianism characterized the Jacksonian era does 



